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GOOD WORDS.—L. 
The profound value felt by so many of us for our 
Jreedom from creeds, liturgies, and other safeguards 
of orthodoxy arises not from indifference to religious 
truth, but from confidence in its living power, com- 
bined with reverence for its various manifestations 
through individual minds. 
Caroline E. Stephen. 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, Tenth month, 1903. 


THE STILL HOUR. 
THE NEW YEAR. 
The glowing wintry sky bends softly over 
The still, dark earth that waits the coming morn; 


And, while the sun lags slow—belated rover— 
Another year is born. 


When the white moonlight hid the stars’ pale glory, 
And bells from many a steeple rung his knell, 

Like a poor pilgrim, weary, bowed, and hoary, 
The Old Year said Farewell. 


And, ever ready for the fresh beginning, _ 
R grets for bygone days full soon are said; 

Forgot are all the sorrow and the sinning; 
We yearn new paths to tread. 


Ah! let us do the thing we would be doing, 
And let us be the thing we fain would be; 

In the new paths still higher aims pursuing, 
To nobler destiny. 


Let it be now; real work, not idle scheming; 
Our grand life-story truly, plainly, told; — 
Then blessed days shall come, as in our dreaming, 
When this New Year is old. 
—Housekeeper’s Weekly. 


THE YORK CONFERENCE ON THE 
MINISTRY. 


[From reports in the Friend (London) for Twelfth month 
4th, 1903.] 


The conference of Friends in England on the min- 
istry, the main results of which we gave last week, 
met at York from the 23d to the 25th of Eleventh 
month. 

John S. Rowntree acted as clerk. 

The total number of representatives appointed 
(including, besides those of London Yearly Meeting, 
four representing the General Meeting for Scotland, 
and twelve from the three Irish Quarterly Meetings), 
was 288, of whom 11 only were prevented from at- 
tending. No Friends besides the delegates were ad- 
mitted to the conference, but the members of York 
Preparative Meeting were admitted to the galleries 
as listeners. 

The sittings each morning were preceded by a 
short period of worship. 
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PREPARATION FOR MINISTRY. 

The first paper was read by Henry Lloyd Wilson, 
on “The True Preparation of Heart and Mind for 
the Ministry.” He said in part: “ Preparation may 
be involuntary and unconscious. God may have been 
for years working out His design for us, fitting us, 
even when we least thought of it, for the public dec- 
laration of his truth. Or it may be conscious and de- 
liberate on our part. We may feel something like a 
ciear call, or have a perception of the value of vocal 
ministry, and may develop our powers in that direc- 
tion. There is, again, the preparation of the heart, 
that is, the will or self, and of the mind or intellect; 
and there is also the preparation of the matter which 
will form the subject of the ministry. . . . Prepara- 
tion involves both fitness and readiness. Our train- 
ing and experience may have rendered us fit for the 
ministry, but yet we may not be ready to respond 
to the call. . . . It is equally important that when 
we are fitted to speak we should be ready and willing 
to remain silent should the command not be 
given. ... 

“One real difficulty which confronts us, is how far 
it is right to prepare our minds definitely for the 
ministry in the meeting we are about to attend. The 
Society seems to have tacitly agreed, that any such 
preparation is to be discouraged as so much prear- 
rangement of the meeting. If a person so prepared 
goes to a meeting with the settled determination to 
speak, it is quite likely he will be wrong. But there 
seems to be nothing in the New Testament, and little, 
if anything, in the writings of early Friends, to sug- 
gest that preparation of the mind for the ministry 
is wrong. . . . Then may we go so far as to prepare 
addresses? Why should we not do so, if it makes us 
the more fitted for service? The ground of the ob- 


| jeetions of early Friends to prepared addresses was 


that it interfered with the freedom of the Holy Spirit 


| during the meeting. But surely the unpreparedness 


of the worshipers to engage in vocal ministry, equally 
limits this freedom, for we have no right to expect 
riiacles to be worked to produce intelligent and in- 
telligible service, when we have not availed ourselves 
of the opportunities of qualifying for it. The saying 
that we ought to go to meeting with our minds like a 
blank sheet of paper has done harm, because it ap- 
pealed to the spirit of indolence and laisser faire 
which is present in most of us. . . . 

“ Just when or where the preparation of the mind 
begins to interfere with the freedom of a truly spir- 
itual gathering each one much decide for himself. If 
he prepares much, and is able to bring to meeting a 
mind stored with thoughts and words for possible 
use, he must remember that this very readiness . . . 
may be found a temptation to speak without being 
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Divinely guided to do so, and it makes it immensely 
more important that he should seek this Divine guid- 
ance... . As is often the case in our own Yearly 
Meeting, where a number of persons come together 
with minds prepared to speak, there is certain to be 
too much speaking. Let us admit this, but the cure 
for it will never consist in condemning preparation. 
... The failure is due to insufficient preparation 
instead of to an excess of it. It is because the heart 
is not prepared along with the mind, that we fall into 
error. . 

“What may we prepare? How far is it allowable 
to make use of other men’s writings and experiences ! 
Just so far as we can make them our own... . 
Truth revealed to the conscience, however it is made 
known, may be handed on with sincerity. . 

“Tt is not intended that anything in this paper 
shall make light of that immediate inspiration which 
will sometimes result in a full and thoughtful ad- 
dress by a Friend who has, it may be, come to meet- 
ing with his mind almost blank. Because this hap- 
pens sometimes, it is no reason why it should be 
counted on. . . .” 

William C. Braithwaite followed with a paper on 
“The Function of Vocal Ministry.” 

In the general discussion, of which we can give but 
a meager report, Thomas Hodgkin said: “‘ The min- 
istry among Friends has been pre-eminently the re- 
vival of the office of prophet of New Testament 
times. When, in the second and third century, the 
prophet disappeared, the priest took his place. . 
The prophetic gift was not necessarily connected with 
rulership in the Church. Those possessing it did not 
form a priesthood or a sacerdotal class. And to-day 
this gift, often so useful and often bestowed with 
great freshness and power on the young, has no nec- 
essary connection with rulership.' The thought that 
it is so connected may have hindered some young 
ministers. Can we not disentangle this idea from 
that of the ministry, and thus make our course 
clearer?” 

Ellen Robinson pointed out two conceptions of our 
meetings for worship. We meet for communion and 
for mutual edification. The other purpose is for 
teaching; and for the exercise of the gift of teaching 
we need preparation. There are those who can speak 
much better if they have thought the matter out be- 
forehand. She had never been able to comprehend 
why the Holy Spirit might not guide the preparation 
of an address. It would not follow that an address 
thus prepared would always be given when we come 
to meeting. The prejudice against preparation had 
been very detrimental to the character of our min- 
istry. 

J. Marshall Sturge quoted the words of a non- 
Friend who wrote to him that he should expect the 
ministers of the Society of Friends to have an ad- 
vantage over professional ministers because of their 
experience of daily business life, but whenever he 
had attended Friends’ meetings he had found the 
ministry “ vaguely general.” 

William Littlebov felt that there was no serious 


difficulty in uniting the two classes of meeting re- 
ferred to by Ellen Robinson. We must recognize 
that in our meetings for worship there are but a 
very small percentage who are capable of sustaining 
communion. 

RECORDING OF MINISTERS. 


The third session opened with the reading of two 
papers on the recording of ministers. In the first 
paper Joseph Bevan Braithwaite said it must be kept 
in view throughout this whole deliberation that the 
acknowledgment dees not profess to be an appoint- 
ment or ordination. . . . It is simply an encourage- 
ment to the member who has received the gift, by a 
public expression of the approval and sympathy of 
his fellow members; it tends at the same time to the 
maintenance of order. He was decidely in favor 
of the existing arrangement. 

Georgina King Lewis, in the second paper, was 
strongly in favor of laying aside the practice of re- 
cording. It is undesirable that any barrier should be 
raised between those who take vocal part in our meet- 
ings and those who do not. She would advocate that 
if the recording be given up some special means be 
adopted to encourage all who take acceptable part in 
vocal service. 

In the general discussion Edward Vipont Brown 
said: “ It is essential in a meeting for worship that 
each member bear an equal responsibility. The re- 
cording of ministers diminishes the sense of respon- 
sibility of the rest. It divides the meeting into two 
classes. . . . The recording of some is a discourage- 
ment to the unrecorded. . . .” 

Charles Heath Clark opposed any record other 
than the record left automatically in the hearts of 
those who listen to a living ministry. 

Barrow Cadbury suggested a plan under which an 
unpublished list might be kept of those whose minis- 
try had proved acceptable to the Monthly Meeting, 
subject to the revision of the elders; the members on 
the list to be thereby members of the meeting on 
ministry and oversight. 

William E. Turner would be prepared to see ree- 
ognition limited to the area of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing in which a Friend resided at the time of his ac- 
knowledgment. 

Charles G. Clark: “ There were never so many un- 
recorded ministers as now; and this being so the bar- 
rier caused by recording is not so great.” 

Arthur Gravely thought the meeting for ministry 
and oversight [the meeting of ministers and elders 
in our meetings] might be enlarged by the wider ree- 
ognition of varied gifts. 

John William Graham regarded recording as an 


excrescence on our economy. . . . The increased re- 


sponsibility of the minister for his utterances was 
altogether an evil; we did not need any greater sense 
of responsibility than that we had towards God. . . . 
He did not, however, regard the question as funda- 
mental, and had no conscientious feeling against re- 
cording; but he believed we should breathe more 
freely without it. He had no faith in modifications, 
either in geographical limit or a triennial revision. 
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Rendal Harris spoke vigorously against the aboli- 
tion of recording. “... . The pressure in a build- 

ing—on the pillars of the very room in which they 
- were met—was not equally distributed and could not 
be. The hypothesis was false in the region of archi- 
tecture, in the region of nature and in the region of 
grace. There were those souls among us on whom 
was set the care of souls by Him who has the care of 
souls. We did not do much for these, and it was pro- 
posed to do less. . . .” 

William C. Braithwaite pointed out that in forty- 
eight out of sixty-nine monthly meetings no obsta- 
cles to recording were known. Were we to abolish 
the practice, many monthly meetings would refuse 
to accept the decision; they would minute their 
sympathy and recognition of spiritual gifts. We 
should have to reconstitute the meetings on ministry 
and oversight; a pastoral committee without specific 
functions allocated would be required in each congre- 
gation. 

Robert Wallis said: ‘“ Ministers knew what it was 
to have a congregation looking to them; but would 
this be altered if recording were abandoned? Would 
there not in most meetings be one who especially ex- 
ercised the ministry, and who would be looked to just 
as were many acknowledged ministers?” 

At the opening of the session, on the morning of 
the 25th, the clerk minuted as the sense of the con- 
ference that the principle and practice of recording 
of the ministry should be continued. 

Turning now from the question of recording, the 
conference took up the matter of possible modifica- 
tion of the present system, taking as a basis a sug- 
gestion of W. C. Braithwaite that meetings on min- 
istry and oversight might be encouraged to constitute 
ministry committees, which would bring into touch 
with those meetings Friends who spoke acceptably in 
the ministry, without imposing on the monthly meet- 
ing the responsibility of recording. 

The plan was finally embodied in a recommenda- 
tion [which we quoted last week in full] that the 
Yearly Meeting empower such monthly meetings as 
might think it desirable, to appoint triennially minis- 
try committees, consisting of members who take part 
in vocal ministry, but are not recorded, and also 
members especially concerned for the right exercise 
of the ministry, all members of these committees to 
be members of the meetings on ministry and over- 
sight. 

YOUNG FRIENDS AND THE MINISTRY. 

The last session of the conference was devoted to 
the need of bringing to the notice of younger Friends 
the position of the ministry in our Society. 

Edward Worsdell said: “ In our addresses, which 
should meet the needs of younger Friends, we need 
not only earnestness, but (1) simplicity of thought, 
not childish, but lucid; (2) having a practical appli- 
cation to daily life; and (3) clearness of arrangement, 
which should allow an address to be carried away in 
the mind. If we could not recall an address of our 
own how could we expect others to? Also, we 
needed impressiveness of illustration and dignity of 
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language, of which the Epistle to the Hebrews is a 
good example. There are laws of mind we disobey; 
we dare no more neglect these laws than the laws of 
nature. . . . These addresses of teaching should be 
delivered in our morning meetings.” 

Arthur Rowntree said that notwithstanding its 
250 years’ history, our free ministry was still in its 
experimental stage. . . . In our schools the feeling 
might be created that some there would have to give 
up their lives to the ministry, and that such a call 
might prevent the acquirement of wealth. Further, 
we need not frighten them by laying too much em- 
phasis on the prophetic side of the ministry. Why 
should they not be told that every faculty can be 
brought into use in connection with the ministry? 
Everything in life came into the teaching of the 
greatest Teacher; and similarly all our life should be 
regarded as a preparation for the ministry. 

It was decided that the conference send a letter on 
the ministry to young Friends, that full reports of its 
proceedings be widely distributed among them, and 
that a meeting of young Friends (not over thirty- 
five) be held at the time of Yearly Meeting to 
consider the subject of the ministry. 

It was agreed to adjourn to the Second-day after- 
noon in the opening week of Yearly Meeting in Fifth 
month. 


“TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE.” * 


[On the occasion of a visit of a Friend to Tolstoy at his 
home in Russia, it turned out in the conversation that Tolstoy 
was well-informed about Friends in England and America, and 
had been much interested in their message. He said, “ When 
is there going to be a revival of Quakerism? The world to- 
day needs a revival of Quakerism.” An awakened Quakerism 
must get much inspiration from the teaching of the great 
Russian and more still from his doing. In a little volume by 
Ernest Crosby * we have the rare opportunity of studying Tol- 
stoy’s message as set forth, not by a mere interviewer of un- 
usual people, but by one who sincerely believes in Tolstoy, and 
is consistently devoting himself to the welfare of mankind. 
The following sketch is based on Crosby’s book.] 

Tolstoy was a student at the University of Kazan, 
and had only been a few months there when he was 
invited to attend a ball at the house of a nobleman. 
It was a bitter cold winter night; the snow lay 
heavy upon the ground, and young Tolstoy went out 
from town in a sleigh driven by a peasant coachman. 
Tolstoy passed the night in feasting and dancing, en- 
joying himself as a youth of eighteen would be likely 
ta under the circumstances, and when he came out 
at an early hour of the morning wrapped in his furs, 
he was horrified to find his coachman half frozen to 
death. 

This scene remained graven upon his heart, and 
he could not dismiss it -from his thoughts. Why, 
thought he, should I, a young nobleman, who have 
never been of any use to any one, and perhaps never 
shall, be permitted to pass the night in this great 
house, consuming wine and delicacies the value of 
many days’ labor, while this poor peasant, the repre- 
sentative of a class that builds and heats the houses, 
and provides the food and drink, is shut out in the 


*“Tolstoy and His Message.” By E. H. Crosby. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 50 cents. 
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cold. He saw in this a miniature picture of the civ- 
ilization of to-day. He took this lesson so to heart 
that he abandoned his university career, and went 
down to his country estate, with the determination of 
devoting his life to the serfs. 

Tolstoy was brought up in the Orthodox Russian 
Church, and took an actual part in the defense of Se- 
bastopol. It was war itself that taught him to abhor 
war. Afterwards entering on a literary career he led 
for some years a more or less dissipated life, drink- 
ing, gambling and fighting duels like his companions. 
But he was never satisfied. His soul yearned for 
something better. 

He turned to the people living on his estate, and 
became head-master of the village school, at the same 
time publishing an educational journal. 

The crisis, which we find in the lives of men who 
pass through deep spiritual experiences, and are by 
them fitted to guide others, came to him. He turned 
from the learned books to the men of his own circle 
of society. Neither of them provided any answer to 
his questionings. 

He sought instruction from his friends of the 
church, but he found no satisfaction in their doc- 
trines, not so much on account of the unreasonable 
statements that were mixed with them, as because of 
the fact that they did not live according to the doc- 
trines which they professed. . . . Throughout all 
this period of mental torment, his heart had been op- 
pressed by a feeling which he says he cannot describe 
otherwise than as a searching after God, a feeling of 
'read, of orphanhood, of isolation. He now made 
cvery effort to apprehend what God was. 

One day in the early spring, while he was walking 
in the woods, he was engaged as usual in such 
thoughts. “I do not live when I lose faith in the ex- 
istence of God,” he said to himself; “I only really 
live when I seek him.” “ What more, then, do you 
seek?” a voice seemed to ery within him, “ this is 
He, He without whom there is no life. To know God 
and to live are one. God is life. Live to seek God, 
and life will not be without Him.” ‘“ And stronger 
than ever,” he tells us, “ life rose up within me and 
the light that then shone forth never after left me.” 

When Tolstoy began to examine the record of the 
Gospels he was struck by the fact that the texts upon 
which the Church founded its dogmas were invari- 
ably obscure, while those which teach us how to live 
are clear and to the point. He looked particularly to 
the Sermon on the Mount for a solution of his 
doubts. 

He was filled with disgust for the fashionable life 
he had so long been living. He was impelled by an 
irresistible impulse to renounce the luxuries of his 
position, and he began to wear the peasants’ garb as 
a protest against the falsehoods of 
monopoly. 

Most men, he says, lead only an animal life, and 
among these there are always some who think them- 
selves called upon to guide humanity. They under- 
take to teach the meaning of life without understand- 
ing it themselves. 


easte and 


Our real life begins with the waking of our con- 
sciousness, at the moment when we perceive that life 
lived for self cannot produce happiness. 

Love is the only legitimate manifestation of life. 
. . . Real love is not the preference of certain per- 
sons whose presence gives one pleasure. . . . Love 
is the preference which we accord to other beings 
over ourselves. It is the natural condition of chil- 
dren and the wise. 

Men who have renounced their individual happi- 
ness never doubt their immortality. Christ knew 
that He would continue to live after His death be- 
cause He had already entered into the true life which 
cannot cease. Faith in immortality cannot be re- 
ceived from another; you cannot convince yourself 
of it by argument. To have this faith you must have 
established with the world in the present life the new 
relation of life, which the world is no longer wide 
enough to contain. He simply says to us: “ Re- 
nounce your selfish ends; love all men—all creatures 
—and devote your life to them. You will then be 
conscious of possessing eternal life, and for you there 
will be no death.” 

Tolstoy takes as the basis of his practical moral 
system the five injunctions of Christ in the 5th chap- 
ter of Matthew (v., 21-22, 27-28, 33-37, 38-42, 44- 
£8). 

Are the injunctions of Christ practicable? We 
can only answer that they have often proved so, and 
we can find the clearest answer in the history of 
Christianity itself. If Peter’s plan of defense by the 
sword had been adopted, Pagan Rome would have 
conquered in an hour, but by resolutely refusing to 
strike back under the severest provocation, the little 
band of Christians finally overeame the Empire with 
all its legions; the meek did actually inherit the 
earth, 

The achievements of the Quakers must also be put 
down to the credit of non-resistance. What other 
Christian body has such a record in social matters ? 
To them is due the agitation against war, the in- 
ereased regard for the rights of women, and the 
abolition of slavery. 

That the examples of the success of Christ’s 
teachings should be so few is due to the fact that they 
have been so rarely tested. Count Tolstoy is mak- 
ing the experiment to-day, and “no one,” says E. 
H. Crosby, “ who has visited him in his home, as I 
have done, and has looked into his searching eyes, 
can doubt his sincerity. He has stripped his house of 
everything superfluous; . . . his dress is the peas- 
ants’ blouse; he has become a vegetarian, and touches 
neither coffee, nor tea, nor sugar, nor tobacco. That 
there is a vein of asceticism in all this, I am not dis- 


posed to deny.” Revusen P. Kester. 
Grampian, Pa. 


There are moments, oh, how solemn, when destiny 
trembles in the balance, and the preponderance of 
either scale is by our own choice.—Mark Hopkins. 
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CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS.—No. 2. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS—CLEMENT OF ROME. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—He that has the love that is in Christ, let him 
keep the commandments of Christ.—I. Clement, xxi., 1. 


Read as Introduction to Lesson I. Corinthians, iii., 1-23. 


It is easy to find the names of those who led in 
great battles even more than twenty centuries ago; 
those who held high official position are made promi- 
nent in every history. Nero, Titus, Domitian—who 
has not heard something at least of these? But how 
is it with those who led in the great battle of Chris- 
tian ideals against the many and powerful agencies 
which made for degeneracy or for active wickedness ? 
Do we recognize the names of those who held official 
or other exalted positions in that body of people 
marked for persecution, torture and death? Do the 
names of Clement, Polycarp, Papias, evoke recogni- 
tion and response ? 

In these lessons let us at least begin an acquaint- 
ance with those who plucked the Christian standard 
from the dying hands of the apostles, and who held it 
aloft when such a course meant loss of all that an 
average society holds most dear. Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that but few names have been preserved; 
these, therefore, must stand to us as symbols covering 
many heroes of faith whose names and deeds are for- 
gotten, though the latter are builded into the eternal 
structure of the church of the living Christ. Those 
whom we may know, at least by name and place, are 
the fev who have left writings or who have found 
place in the scanty records of early Christendom. 
Those known as the Apostolic Fathers make up the 
small group whose writings are of the early part of 
the sccond century. Otir chief—often our only— 
source of information concerning them, aside from 
their own writings, is the “ Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius,” a monumental work written early in the 
fourth century A.D., not far from the time of Con- 
stantine’s “ Edict of Toleration” (313). Eusebius 
states it as his purpose “to relate the many important 
events... in the history of the church,” “ to mention 
tho.e who have governed and presided over the 
church,” and “ those who have proclaimed the divine 
word either orally or in writing.” Also, he proposes 
to discuss, on the one hand, the various errors and 
heresies which have afflicted the church, and on the 
other the persecutions and triumphs which it has ex- 
perienced. 

Clement of Rome was an overseer or bishop in the 
Roman Church about the end of the first century. 
In saying this we touch upon the difficult question 
vf church organization and “ apostolic succession ” 
which will be treated in another lesson. Some au- 
thorities make him first, others third and fourth in 
succession from the apostles as bishop; still others 
believe that he was one of several overseers of the 
church at Rome. Almost all we know of him are his 


letter to the Corinthian church and a doubtful tradi- 
tion of his martyrdom. Eusebius gives as the dates 
of his official position at Rome 93-101 A.D. The 
epistle was discovered in 1628, appended to “ the 
Alexandrian codex of the Old and New Testaments ” 
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—one of the oldest Bibles in existence, now in the 
British Museum. The letter of Clement was not 
complete, but in 1873 a manuscript found by a Greek 
Ecclesiastic in an ancient monastery proved to con- 
tain the epistle with the missing chapters. Although 
it does not contain the name of Clement, being sent 
by the Church of Rome to the Chureh of Corinth, 
there is little doubt that the uniform tradition aserib- 
ing it to Clement is correct. The occasion of the let- 
ter was a church quarrel among the Christians of 
Corinth, “ which a few headstrong and unruly per- 
sons have kindled.” It seems to have been an upris- 
ing of a very few of the leading laymen against the 
authority of the church officials. They were appar- 
ently “actuated by jealousy and a high opinion of 
themselves ” (Donaldson). Such condition called for 
a very high order of tact in dealing with it from the 
outside; and the letter is not found wanting in this 
respect. The writer’s personality is not obtruded; he 
voices not himself, but the Roman church in urging 
a sister church to be in unity. While it lays blame 
on the individual malcontents, it also rebukes the 
whole church. The letter eloquently pictures the 
early conditions of the Corinthian Christians—their 
firm faith, their good works, the magnificence of 
their hospitality. They had been true and loyal, yet 
humble-minded; they were sincere, without offence, 
not mindful of injuries. Thus there had come to 
them honor and enlargement, and now emulation, 
strife, sedition, persecution, disorder. The writer 
goes on to exhort the Corinthian brethren to live in 
orderly fashion, and to repent of the strife and con- 
fusion among them. He urges upon them kindness, 
charity and humility. He persuades earnestly that 
they reconcile their differences and become worthy 
representatives of that faith which they exemplify. 
These exhortations are supported by examples from 
the Old Testament and elsewhere, and by disserta- 
tions on various matters of faith, practice and doc- 
trine. Altogether it is a letter fully up to the New 
Testament standard. It seems to have been publicly 
read in the assemblies of many primitive churches, 
and to have been regarded as in the same class with 
the apostolic writings. It is included in at least one 
of .he ancient collections of canonical scriptures. 

Some have attempted to infer facts as to the life 
of Clement from the epistle; that he was a Jew—a 
Roman; but without much success. At least one 
other letter is attributed to him, but it is of very 
doubtful authenticity. Origen identifies him with 
the “ Clement ” of Philippians, iv., 3, but evidence is 
wanting. 


“Tt is said that Edison, speaking to one of his 
friends of the revelation of God in nature, declared 
that he could almost prove his existence by chemistry 
alone. There are people who shake their heads over 
the scientific tendencies of the age; rather we should 
rejoice when men whose hands and brains have 
wrought such wonders find in each science a gateway 


leading back to God.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1904. 

Four series of lessons, prepared under the care of 
Friends, are available for our First-day schools for 
the coming year as for the year just past. The prim- 
ary lessons are published in the monthly paper, “Secat- 
tered Seeds” (to be had in clubs and by First-day 
schools for 25 cents a year). The other three series 
are published in pamphlet form, each number con- 
taining the lessons for one quarter. These are pub- 
lished by a committee of the Friends’ General Con- 
ference, and are sent to any First-day school 
without charge (by application to Eliza H. Worrell, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia). 

Friends’ lessons on the “ International ” texts are 
adapted to “ intermediate and adult classes.” They 
take up, during the first half of the year, the life of 
Jesus. 

Of the other two series, one is adapted to mterme- 
diate classes, the other to adult classes. The series 
for intermediate classes has for its general subject, 
Bible heroes. It is intended to be suitable for quite 
young children, and to follow very closely after the 
primary lessons. It would seem that lessons for much 
older children might easily be based on these simple 
stories, so that they could be used with classes of a 
wide range of ages. 

The series for adult classes this year takes up 
Christian history, following closely upon those of last 
year, which dealt with the later New Testament and 
apostolic times. The writer says in the second of 
these lessons, “ It is easy to find the names of those 
who led in great battles even more than twenty cen- 
turies ago; . . . but how is it with those who led in 
the great battle of Christian ideals? . . . In these 
lessons let us at least begin an acquaintance with 
those who plucked the Christian standard from the 
dying hands of the apostles, and ‘who held it aloft 
when such a course meant loss of all that an average 
society holds dear.” And again, in the fifth lesson, 
with reference to the Apostolic Fathers, “ With these 
faint and far-away glimpses of those who helped to 
bridge the chasm between the land of Jesus and the 
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world, and to carry across his world-message, we must 
be content. In what they write and in what is writ- 
ten of them, we can discern, faintly indeed, but cer- 
tainly, the features of their Master. They had ap- 
propriated his teaching and had builded it into the 
structure of their lives.” 

The first quarter carries the history through the 
third century. This series is to be followed next year 
by lessons on the history and testimonies of Friends. 
The Christian History lessons will appear each week 
in the Frrenps’ InrecticEencer, besides being issued 
in pamphlet form for free distribution to schools. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


Aw article published in the Outlook Eleventh 
month 28th, by Elizabeth McCracken, has attracted 
much attention because the writer asserted that the 
women of Colorado have deteriorated morally since 
the right of suffrage was granted them. Mary G. 
Slocum, wife of President William Slocum, of Col- 
orado College, has written a reply to this article, giv- 
ing another point of view. She says, by way of intro- 
duction, that she has a large acquaintance with the 
women of Colorado, and has spent more years in the 
State than the writer of the first article has days. 

She asserts that only a small number of women are 
actively engaged in politics, and that very few are as- 
pirants for any elective office save that of county 
superintendent of schools. The office of greatest im- 
portance now filled by a woman is that of State Su- 
perintendent of Instruction; and when the present in- 
cumbent was re-elected a large number voted for her 
who had opposed her at the former election. The 
statement that women are engaged in philanthropic 
work for political reasons she says is simply not true. 
She admits that some women sell their votes (just as 
some men do), but these belong to the lowest moral 
stratum, a degenerate class that existed before the 
days of woman suffrage. 

She divides the women of Colorado 
classes: 


into three © 


1. A small number who desired suffrage earnestly 
and claim it as an inherent right, believing that its 
exercise will be the solution of public wrongs; these 
vote at every possible election. 

2. Women who have never given any serious 
thought to the subject, feel no obligation to do so, 
finding it uninteresting or distasteful; these do not 
vote at all, or only when urged by friends interested 
in some special election. 

3. A large body of thoughtful women who did not 
favor the extension of suffrage (the writer belongs 
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to this class), but feel it their duty to exercise the 
right that has been given them. They do not desire 
to be released from this duty, and while they do not 
care for political office, or even a voice in the prim- 
aries, have come to “ value the privilege of expressing 
an opinion by the casting of their vote.” They do not 
urge other States to pass suffrage laws, “ but they are 
not willing to say that the opinion of a large majority 
of men of their own State has yet been proved to be 
unwise.” 

In rural districts and in mining camps, where ob- 
stacles to the growth of spiritual life fall most heav- 
ily upon the women, the testimony comes that the 
women, by the use of the ballot, have forced opposing 
political parties to put cleaner men on their tickets 
for local offices and have often caused the election of 
the better man irrespective of party. ‘“ They have 
added to their dignity of life by their use of the 
ballot. 
rather than lost in perspective of right and wrong.” 

Concerning the moral status of her sex in the State 
generally, the writer says: “ Very many women in 
Colorado are more ready to admit their need of a 
more ideal womanhood than their critics ean be to 
condemn them for failure to attain it. We live 
among many perplexing conditions, of which the brief 


They are conscientious, and have gained 


sojourner gets but a passing glance.” 


PANAMA. 

A MEMBER of Congress is reported by a Washington 
correspondent as saying, ““ Down our way we are so 
very anxious to get the canal that we would even be 
disposed to accept stolen property.” This very frank 
expression is reported in a most matter-of-fact way, 
even with a note of admiration for this “ trenchant 
language,” as the correspondent describes it. And 
yet, on the editorial page of this very paper a few 
days before we had a ringing arraignment of the ad- 
ministration policy in upholding the heresy of se- 
cession, violating the Monroe Doctrine, on the verge 
of precipitating a deplorable war. So it is the 
journalism of our day mingles wisdom and folly. 

The frankly unmoral Representative expresses our 
difficulty in one word: “ We want the canal.” We 
admire an efficient executive, and we are glad to see 
the canal matter handled with vigor and decision. 
Our interest in a good and right thing makes it not 
so easy for us to be clear about other things not right. 
This is a time when men of enlightened conscience 
and moral stamina are needed to stiffen the national 
backbone and make our government stand for com- 
mon honesty toward a sister nation, however erring 


and anarchistic that nation may be. It is a time when 
we need men in high places who take too long a view 
to allow us to get into a contemptible “war.” If 
those who are serving us are not enlightened enough 
and clear-headed enough to get through this matter 
of putting a canal across a strip of ground that hap- 
pens to be in the possession of a partly civilized, dis- 
tracted people, without pompously and ponderously 
murdering some of them and destroying some of the 
superficial civilization they have, then those we have 
chosen are in no wise fit to be trusted with the affairs 
of a great people. And if those who know that war 
belongs to barbarism and not to civilization, with its 
eomplex commercial arrangements to be imperilled; 
to savagery, not to Christianity; to the race in its un- 
developed childhood, not to intelligent manhood; and 


‘who have the choosing of those who are to serve the 


people in high places, were always wise at the time 
of choosing, we need not at critical times be anxious 
for our national honor. Now is the time, as a Friend 
reminds us in a letter touching upon these matters, to 
speak out our sentiments, and not after our govern- 
ment has blundered into war. Yet these matters of 
our national relations with our neighbors, and espe- 
cially in trying circumstances such as these, are com- 
plicated and not to be managed by any one of us at 
random. We cannot dictate just what is to be done; 
in that respect we are helpless in the hands of those 
we have chosen and in whom we have to trust for the 
time being for better, for worse. We can, however, 
make it. known that we want no silly, childish “ war ” 
and there are enough who really know better than to 
want war if they would but keep the primitive savage 
down within them, and let the modern man have 
sway. 

Now is the time to speak ont with no uncertain 
voice. But after all the best time to speak and act is 
when we are taking our part in choosing those in 
whom we are to put our trust when entanglements 
That is one of the things that ought to be 


brought very near home to us at a time like this, and 


come, 


our meditations now ought to bear fruit in our civic 
activity hereafter. 


Wirn the Twelfth month issue a year is completed 
since the “ British Friend ” appeared in its new form. 
Its editor says: ‘““ We have every reason to be grati- 
fied with the increased support it has received, both 
from Friends and others.” 

A feature that is to be introduced with the new 
year is a Course of Biblical Notes, adapted to the 


needs of local reading circles and private students, 
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and intended as an aid to systematic study of the 
Bible. 

In the editorial comment on current events some 
plain words are spoken about the “squalid and 
despicable expedition against Thibet.” “For this 
glorified Jameson Raid,” says the “ British Friend,” 
“the only real excuse that is offered is that if we do 
not grab—or, in politer language, become ‘ the para- 
mount influence ’ in—Thibet, then Russia will. It is 
significant that this new war, like that with the 
Transvaal, has been prepared at a time when Parlia- 
ment is not sitting, and when no effective pressure 
» hy: 
minds the most sorrowful feature of the situation is 
the fact that Thibet, a State with no foreign policy of 
its own, practically unarmed, and only desirous of 


can be exercised on the government. 


being let alone, is to be devoured by giant Powers; 
and that England, calling itself a Christian nation, 
should be the chief devourer. One of the cardinal 
beliefs of the Society of Friends has been that a 
nation which persistently practiced righteousness 
towards others would be safe though unarmed. 
Thibet, if stagnant, has at least been inoffensive. In 
the light of England’s action toward her, what are 
we to say?” 

As to Chamberlainism the “ British Friend,” in 
answer to its own question, ‘‘ How far is the Protec- 
tionist propaganda making headway?” says, “ We 
find it hard to say; but certainly it appears that facss 
and arguments are on one side and little but rhetoric 
and appeals to shortsighted and sectional interest on 
the other” [that is, the Protectionist ]. 

Georgina King Lewis gives an account of the Re- 
lief Work in Bulgaria, in which she is engaged on be- 
half of Friends in England. Joshua Rowntree con- 
cludes his review of Morley’s Gladstone. M. A. 
W [allis] has an article on the “ Needs of the Minis- 
try,” and the the “ York Confer- 


editor reports 


ence on the Ministry.” 


One of our readers objects to the insertion in our 
last issue of the article on “The Rose Valley 
Shops and Settlements ” and to the Current Event 
paragraph quoting an address by Henry George, Jr. 
The publication of not to 
be understood as committing ourselves or our read- 
ers to such views. The Rose Valley Settlement is an 
interesting social experiment, as was, for instance, the 
famous “ Brook Farm.” 


varying views is 


Those who feel an interest 
in such experiments can visit it and form their own 
conclusions as to its practical value. 


Henry George, Jr., is widely known as one who has 
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devoted his life to the study of economic problems, 
and his views on the labor question may be of interest 
to some readers who are trying to understand the at- 
titude of those who seem to them wrong but appar- 
ently sincere. 


BIRTHS. 


MICHENER.—At Michener, Bucks County, Pa., on Eleventh 
month 20th, 1903, to Thomas S. and Flora M. S. Michener, twin 
daughters, whose names are Esther Margaret and Ruth Caro- 
line Michener. 

COALE.—In Webster City, Iowa, Twelfth month 13th, 1903, 
to Benjamin and Bessie Coale, a daughter, who is named Mar- 
garet Ellen Coale. 

WALTON.—To Salas, Jr., and Mary B. Walton, Seventh 
month 15th, 1903, at Hartford, N. J., a daughter, whose name 
is Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 

COALE—MULLENS.—By Friends’ ceremony, at Benjamin- 
ville, Tll., Ninth month 23d, 1903, George W. Coale, of Ben- 
jaminville Monthly Meeting, to Jennie Evaline Mullens. 

ENGLE—TALLMAN.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
near Columbus, N. J., on Twelfth month 9th, 1903, under care 
of Medford Monthly Meeting of Friends, Charles H. Engle, son 
of Aaron W. and Sarah B. Engle, of Medford, and Mattie W., 


daughter of Joseph and Martha R. Tallman, all of Burlington 
County, N. J. —— 


DEATHS. 


AVERILL.—On Twelfth month 18th, 1903, at Erie, Ill., El- 
mina Averill, aged 76 years and 20 days. She was a lifelong 
member of the Society of Friends, a devoted wife, a loving 
mother, and a true Christian. She was well and lovingly 
known by Friends and her memory will be cherished by them. 
She was the wife of the late Sidney Averill. 


BAYLIES.—Rachel M. Baylies, wife of William C. Baylies, 
of Montgomery County, Kansas, near Independence, at the 
Woodcroft Hospital, Col., Ninth month 6th, 1903, aged over 59 
years. 

She was descended from long lines of Quaker ancestry. She 
was the daughter of Henry T. and Nancy I. Butterworth, and 
born and raised in Warren County, Ohio. She had a birth- 
right in Miami Monthly Meeting, and maintained the same 
throughout nearly her entire life, and though she had few op- 
portunities to attend Friends’ meetings, felt an interest in the 
Society and its work, and aided the same as she was able. 

She had natural gifts of a high order; was more than usually 
cultured, and prior to her marriage was distinguished both as 
a student and teacher. She was twice married, her first hus- 
band having been Dr. William Henry. She suffered bereave- 
ment in his loss, and in the loss of several children of each 
husband, and is survived by two sons of the first husband and 
one daughter of the last. C. B. 


PAXSON.—On Seventh-day, Twelfth month 19th, 1903, at 
Langhorne, Pa., Sarah R. Paxson, widow of Samuel H. Paxson, 
aged 91 years and 8 months. 


PEARSON.—Near Peters’ Corner, in Solebury Township, on 
Twelfth month 19th, 1903, Frederick Pearson, in his 8lst year. 
Interment at Buckingham Friends’ ground. 


WOOD.—At the home of his son, Newton E. Wood, near Hat- 
boro, Montgomery County, Pa., Eleventh month 23d, 1903, af- 
ter an illness of only a few days, Comly Wood, in the 86th year 
of his age. He was a member and elder of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting, and is survived by a widow and four sons, Newton E., 
Edward, Howard §S., and Dr. Alfred C. Wood. 


SARAH T. PRICE. . 


At a stated meeting of the Mutual Aid Association of 
Friends, held Twelfth month 18th, 1903, the following minute 
was adopted: 


“In the death of Sarah T. Price the association has lost one 


of its most faithful active members. Her interest in the or- 
ganization was sufficient, throughout the seventeen years of 
her membership, to insure her presence quite regularly at its 
meetings, even in stormy weather. Her advice in matters un- 
der consideration was always sound, and given in a quiet, pleas- 
ant and impartial marmer. All the members with whom she 
was associated entertained for her a high personal regard, and 
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mealize that she has passed from the labors of this present 
world to the great rewards of the life immortal.” 

A copy of this minute was directed to be forwarded to her 
son, George W. Price, in Salem, N. J., and one was also di- 
rected to be handed to FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

ELLWoop HEACOCK, Secretary. 


NOTES. 


Isaac Wilson and his wife, Ruth C. Wilson, were in attend- 
ance at Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, Millville, Pa., and 
went to Yardley, Pa., to spend a few days in company with 
two of their children. From Yardley they expect to go to 
Washington, D. C., to remain until time for Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting at Waterford, Va. They expect to be absent from 
home about two months, having a minute from Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ontario, to visit quarterly and other meet- 
ings within the limits of Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly 
Meetings. 


The “ Lynching ” Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings of 
‘London Yearly Meeting, by whom the “ Plea for Humanity ” 
which was widely distributed in this country, and which was 
published in the FrrenDs’ INTELLIGENCER, was issued, has re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, 
pointing out that the next year, being full of excitement pre- 
ceding the Presidential election, would not be a favorable time 
for any deputation to attempt to arouse public opinion on the 
matter; but that a commission sent for purposes of quiet in- 
quiry and conference might be useful. The committee has the 
anatter under consideration. 


On First-day, the 25th of Tenth month last, the first meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends was held at Cape Town, South 
Africa. Bad weather prevented some of the older Friends be- 
ing present. Eight members were in attendance. “It was felt 
that a rich blessing had attended the meeting, and Friends 
were unanimous in their decision to continue the services.” 

The first term of the Woodbrooke Settlement closed on the 
2ist of Twelfth month. There were 26 resident students, 10 
of these having remained the whole term. Six were men and 
20 women. Three were from Ireland. In addition, 6 non-resi- 
dent day students attended the lectures. A vacation course is 
to run from First month 4th to 16th, the spring term opening 
on First month 18th, when Joshua and Isabella A. Rowntree 
give place to William and Margaret Liftleboy as temporary 
wardens. 


The annual report of the Schofield Normal and Industrial 
School has a frontispiece which gives a good view of the school- 
house, containing the chapel and library; Carter Hall, in which 
are the girls’ dormitories and Deborah F. Wharton Industrial 
Hall, containing the industrial shops and boys’ dormitories. 
The school now has an endowment fund of $33,452.25, and the 
voluntary contributions during the year amounted to $14,- 
584.33. All of this money has been used to good purpose, and 
more pupils would be trained for useful citizenship if more 
funds were available. 

Mention is made of the loss the school has sustained by the 
death of Charles M. Wharton, a large contributor; Howard M. 
Jenkins, one of the trustees; Enoch Lewis, a regular contribu- 
tor; and Mary R. Fox, of Philadelphia, who has sent a liberal 
donation and most of the Christmas box yearly since 1866. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION TO 
ISAAC H. HILLBORN. 

Paper read at a Memorial Meeting of the Association, Twelfth month 14, 1903. 
It is my belief that this meeting would meet with 
the approval of Isaac H. Hillborn, not for a moment 
by reason of any personal aggrandizement or praise, 
but on the other hand, that by and through it, the 
service to which his life was dedicated would to an 
extent be continued. Therefore my reason for pre- 

senting this paper to-night. 
The depth of my esteem and regard for him as a 
man, and my profound belief in his righteousness 
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and his calling, makes it difficult to determine which 
of his many virtues and completed works to empha- 
size. 

It is a source of regret to many that his sermons 
were not recorded, but his precept and example will 
in a large measure compensate, and the testimonies* 
just read will be handed down to succeeding genera- 
tions as one of, if not the ablest, compilations of the 
beliefs and principles of our society ever written. 

But it is to the man and his great, broad, generous 
and loving nature that I want to call particularly our 
attention. What was it that made him so beloved 
of all? It was his sterling worth, his humbleness and 
his exceptional kindness of heart. “ His gentleness 
and courage so nobly joined they seemed a seamless 
garment—worn with all dignity and kindliness.” 

There has lived no Friend who has touched the 
spirit life of our Society at so many points and over 
such a short range of years, and one of the most strik- 
ing features of his character was his humanity, and 
his sympathy and charity toward all those whose 
views and beliefs differed from his. In this lay his 
power and strength. 


So calm, so constant was his rectitude, 
That by his loss alone we know its worth, 
And feel how true a man 

Has walked with us on earth.” 


It was at the solemnization of marriages, and upon 
the occasions of funerals, that his gift was particu- 
larly felt, and the words of wisdom imparted and of 
comfort extended, will pass into the history of our 
Society as a part of our rich inheritance from this 
life of faithfulness. 

To those of us who observed him as clerk of our 
last yearly meeting, he was a tower of intellectual 
strength, wisdom and discernment. As he stood be- 
fore the meeting in his exceptional physical height, 
und addressed it in that particularly clear, strong 
voice, and administered to the business with such pre- 
cision, promptness and accuracy of judgment, it could 
but be admitted that another of those many gifts 
with which he was endowed enabled him to fill this 
office with exceptional efficiency. 

In his life work he put into operation that element 
of original Quakerism whereby he only performed 
that service or attended this meeting or that gather- 
ing, as he felt it right or his duty to do, regardless of 
urgent invitations, the size or importance of the occa- 
sion. In this rested one of his strongest character- 
istics. 

He was a Quaker of the olden time— 
How calm, and firm and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime 
He walked the dark earth through. 
The lust of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand lures of sin— 


Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within. 


*“ Views and Testimonies of Friends.” An address by Isaac 
H. Hillborn, delivered at a meeting of Friends and others, held 
in Girard Avenue Meeting House, under the auspices of the 
Committee on Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 32 pages. Paper. 5 cents. Friends’ Book 


Association, Philadelphia. 
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With that deep insight which detects 
All great things in the small, 

And knows how each man’s life affects 
The spirit life of all. 

He walked by faith and not by sight, 
By love and not by law, 

The presence of the, wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw.” 


It was my privilege to stand by his bedside a few 
raoments while he was at the hospital, and during my 
stay he said, with entire calmness, “I am perfectly 
comfortable in mind. If my work is finished, I am en- 
tirely willing and ready to lay it down. If not, I am 
prepared to take it up again and complete it.” This 
was the final test. His human will in complete sur- 
render to that of his God. In this rested the proof 
of his teachings and works, and gave to his life its 
beautiful completeness. 

The thought that now arises is, who is there to 
take up and continue the work which he has laid 
down? Which small portion can I endeavor to carry 
on and which part thee? His work, as far as our 
human minds can estimate, was finished, was com- 
pleted. But should not we who are gathered here, 
and who profess to hold him and his memory in such 
high regard, prove that regard and esteem by shoul- 
dering individually and collectively, if in ever so 
feeble a manner, the manifold works of righteousness 
in which he was engaged, making it our duty to see 
that they are continued, and by so doing build day by 
day to his memory a monument of good works, kind- 
ly acts and loving deeds which he so clearly and beav- 
tifully during his life showed us how to perform? 

As has been said of another: He was “ in all the 
affairs of life modest and retiring; he had no wish to 
advance himself at the expense of or in competition 
with others, perfectly content to perform his service 
here quietly, leaving whatever portion of reward 
might be his to the result of his own labors. 

“ Conscientious to a marked degree, he exercised 
this attribute in every relation of life. 

“Spotlessly pure in his own personality, in his in- 
clinations, his tastes, his thoughts, his actions and 


his life, loving gentleness in man, and passionately | 


fond of everything beautiful in nature. 

“ Believing in all men, unswerving in loyalty to his 
friends, with malice toward none, appreciative of 
every little kindness, uncomplaining in the various 
trials of life, charitable toward all, his pure and gen- 
tle spirit mellowing as the years advanced, ever striv- 
ing, steadfast in its childhood’s faith, reverent in its 
final trust, he passed away in peace and love.” 

Surely this is not an oceasion for only sadness that 
the life so fully lived has come to an end, but should 
be one of praise that we have been permitted to have 
him for so many years in our midst, and have had left 
to us such a rich inheritance of noble achievements 
and words of rare counsel and wisdom for our future 
guidance. 

In conclusion, what was the impelling force which 
drew this man to all men, and all men to him? It 
was the light of God on his countenance, the love of 


Jesus Christ in his soul. Rewiasp Ocuny 
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JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


[We have received the first number of the Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society. The object of the “Journal” is 
stated in a foreword by John 8. Rowntree, which we publish in 
full below. Two pages are devoted to Notes and Queries: 
then follows an article by Isaac Sharp on “ The Handwriting ot 
George Fox,” illustrated by a facsimile of his writing and a 
reproduction of his signature. Four of the articles are signed 
simply by the editors. One is on “ Grangerized Books,” that is, 
books illustrated by pictures gathered from various sources and 
pasted in, the process taking its name from one James 
Granger. Mention is made of a grangerized “ George Fox” in 
the Swarthmore College Library, and the desire expressed that 
some one send to the “Journal” a description of it. Another 
is about “The Case of William Gibson,” who gave trouble to 
Friends in 1724 both by the manner and matter of his preach- 
ing. 

Tiesien Penney contributes a sketch of Ellis Hookes, the 
first “clerk to Friends,” in which capacity he served for 
twenty-four years, the article being the first of a series on 
“Our Recording Clerks.” Norman Penney also has a page of 
Book Notes, in which he comments, among others, on Macmil- 
lan’s school edition of Woolman and the forthcoming work, 
“George Fox, An Autobiography,” being selections froms Fox’s 
Journal, edited by DrxRufus M. Jones, of Haverford College. 

A list of the members of the society is given, and the hope 
is expressed that many additional names of members in the 
States and Canada may be inserted in the next issue. 

The “Journal” will be issued not oftener than four times a 
year. It is sent to all members of the Friends’ Historical So- 
ciety, and may be had by any one else at fifty cents a number. 
“Published by Headley Brothers, London. American address, 
718 Arch Street, Philadelphia.) .] 


FOREWORD TO THE FIRST NUMBER. 

The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 
does not present itself as a rival of, or as a competi- 
tor for public favor with, any existing publication. 
The Historical Society has been formed for promot- 
ing research in a field hitherto but imperfectly 
worked. How much of publication it may be able to 
undertake is uncertain, and must largely depend upon 
the funds placed at its disposal; but for the present 
its organ will be a quarterly Journal, informing sub- 
scribers of its proceedings, and printing such histori- 
cal data relating to the Society of Friends as may be 
suitable for publication. 

Experience has proved the existence of much his- 
torical lore, that can hardly be made available for 
public use except through the action of bodies pos- 
sessing funds, other than those obtainable from sales 
in the ordinary channels of trade. Historical doeu- 
ments of the highest intrinsic value are nevertheless 
frequently uninteresting and tedious, except to a re- 
stricted class of readers; such are many of the State 
and civic documents which have been published by 
government authority and by the older municipal 
corporations, as well as voluntary bodies like the 
Surtees Society, and the Congregational Historical 
Society, and by many local and archeological and his- 
torical associations. Through these efforts a great 
deal of historical information, much of it curious, and 
some of it valuable, has been made public in recent 
years. The new Society proposes to do a similar 
work within the narrower area of the Society of 
Friends, for which it is believed there is ample room, 
notwithstanding the important services rendered to 
the study of denominational history, through the 
publication of much informing matter, in the pages 
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of the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, The Friend (of 
London and Philadelphia), The British Friend, 
Quakeriana, and at an earlier period in Luke How- 
ard’s Yorkshireman. The literature of Friends, in- 
eluding much still unpublished, is probably not in- 
ferior in importance and interest to that of other re- 
ligious bodies, and there appears to be a requirement 
for a Society and a Journal devoted to this depart- 
ment of literary research. 

The collection of printed and manuscript docu- 
ments in the archives of Devonshire House is of 
great and constantly increasing value, the import- 
ance of which has now happily been recognized by its 
being placed under the charge of a competent 
librarian. The Society has received the approval of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, and of its Library Com- 
mittee, who are officially represented upon the Coun- 
cil; it has also been welcomed by some not themselves 
Friends, who are interested in their history from vari- 
ous causes. In addition to the stores at Devonshire 
House, and those in the British Museum, connected 
with the history and doings of Friends, important 
collections, belonging to local congregations, exist in 
Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, Kendal, York and 
elsewhere, the contents of which are known to only 
a very restricted range of readers. Other documents 
of great value are in the hands of private individ- 
uals. It is believed that the Historical Society may 
have a useful service in promoting the care and pres- 
ervation of documents which are apt to gather dust 
and become forgotten, unless they are under the eye 
of custodians possessing some antiquarian taste. 

The Friends of the seventeenth century were com- 
monly too busy, or suffering too severely from perse- 
cution, to devote much time to historical questions; 
yet it is interesting to recall how George Fox incited 
some of its more learned colleagues to investigate the 
ecclesiastical history of the marriage ceremony, when 
he himself engaged in framing the Friends’ marriage 
procedure. 

Towards the close of the Seventeenth century, and 
the beginning of the eighteenth, London Yearly 
Meeting took steps to collect information about the 
“first breaking forth of truth ” in different districts. 
Many of the returns then made by monthly or quar- 
terly meetings are still in existence, some of which it 
is intended to publish in this Journal. Notwith- 
standing all that has been written respecting the his- 
tory of Friends, questions present from time to time 
which invite further investigation. For instance, the 
genesis of the term “ Society of Friends” has, we 
believe, never been quite adequately determined, and 
several differing derivations do duty in Friends’ 
beoks. Again, sundry inquiries have recently been 
made as to the history of the procedure affecting the 
recording of ministers, and whilst the main lines of 
this history are well known, some of the minor de- 
tails remain obscure. 

The new Journal will, it is understood, regular!y 


devote some space to notes and queries, in which cor- ! 


respondents will be able to ask and answer historical 


questions. At the recently-held meeting of the Pro- 
visional Council, when Isaac Sharp and Norman 
Penney kindly undertook the editorship of the pres- 
ent number, numerous suggestions were made re- 
specting matter suitable for insertion, and it is prob- 
able that the difficulty of selection and discrimination 
will be far greater than that of finding material for 
the Journal. We bespeak for it a wide and cordial 
support. Joun S. Rowntree. 


“GIVE THYSELF WHOLLY TO THEM.” | 


Passing through the chambers of the factory at 
Sevres, we observed an artist drawing a picture upon 
a vase. We watched him for several minutes, but he 
appeared to be quite unconscious of our observation. 
Parties of visitors passed through the room, glanced 
at his work more or less hurriedly, and made re- 
marks, but he as a deaf man heard not, and as a dead 
man regarded not. Why should he? Had he not 
royal work on hand? What mattered to him the ap- 
probation or the criticism of passers-by? They did 
not get between him and the light, and therefore 
they were no hindrance, though they certainly were 
no help. 

“ Well,” thought we, “after this fashion should 
we devote our heart and soul to the ministry which 
we have received. This one thing I do.” Bowing 
over our work, and laying on each line and tint with 
careful, prayerful hand, we would finish the work 
which the Lord has given us to do without regard to 
friend or foe. The Sevres vase retained no impress 
of the onlooker’s gaze; the result of the worker’s 
skill would have been the same if he had been alto- 
gether unseen; human criticism can help but little, 
and human approbation may damage our work most 
seriously. Let us forget that we are judged of men, 
and henceforth live only as in the great Master’s 
eye, absorbed in doing His will.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE LESSON LEAVES. 


The INTELLIGENCER is just received, and on looking over con- 
tents I note the communication on Friends’ Lesson Leaves by 
Charles E. Clevenger. In the main 1 endorse his thought, but 
would go a little farther. There are so many of our schools 
that are discarding all of them because they do not follow the 
International Lessons. Some of the Friends hold the idea that 
in having the International Lessons we have to follow the in- 
terpretation of some international committee; but this is not 
the case. Rather, it enables us to: present our own views on 
the critical points in such way that the world may be learning 
more rapidly the great truths we hold. I have been attending 
the Universalist School for fifteen years (as some of the mem- 
bers of our own meeting here are not ready to consent to our 
joining in the First-day School movement as a meeting), and I 
feel I must be connected with some organization that I might 
have the benefit of the work. I have been a teacher in this 
school for seven years, and if I had the lesson as the Friends 
teach it, all can readily see the force of thought it would give 
to my teaching. I know that the members of our organiza- 
tion do not all view things alike; still, in the main, we do. ! 
trust that lessons on international topics may be the line of 
work of our committee in the future. 

Again, we hear some, yes, many of our members, say that 
they do not like the Old Testament lessons, that they would 
rather have the new; but let us examine this a little. There 
is in this connection a great underlying thought which we lose 
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in the study of the one without the other. Jesus taught by 
parables and symbols, and, as we read the Old Testament we 
find so many beautiful lessons throughout the history, and 
sometimes in that part, the whole of which some would elimi- 
nate, declaring it to be impossible. So it may be, but we may 
limit God’s possibilities through us by setting ourselves against 
all we do not clearly understand. Dear Friends, there is much 
we do not understand; still we move on. Sometimes we retard 
the spiritual in others, shutting off their just opportunities 
because they do not see as we think they ought to. I should 
be very glad to have the privilege of working in a Friends’ 
First-day School, but as 1 cannot I shall go on where I am, 
believing it is better to work there than not to work at all. I 
am a Friend as I understand Friends’ principles, and will carry 
them out to the best of my opportunities. 


I do not feel that I can close this writing without giving my 
testimony to the life and labor of our mutual friend and father 
in Israel, Joshua L. Mills. For twenty years we have been 
very intimate in the social and spiritual life. We have trav- 
eled in close felowship for the advancement of our meetings, 
visiting at one time all the meetings and members in reach, 
through Iowa, and frequently in the borders of our own Quar- 
terly Meeting. I have felt greatly honored to be in such near 
relationship with a man of such broad-mindedness as he, and 
to have him as a spiritual counselor in many of the trials of 
life. Many people are the better by coming in contact with 
this just man. We have lost a father, a friend and a brother, 
but we must move on and do our best. 

Mary G. SMITH. 

316 E. Main Street, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

I have always been, and continue to be, most heartily in 
favor of using the portions of Scripture, selected by the Inter- 
national Committee, entirely. Our committee has been very 
much favored of late years, and our lesson leaves will no doubt 
be sought, in this way, by those of other denominations for 
reference, and, again, I do not think we can well afford to lose 
the inspiration to be gained by studying the same passages 
with all other Christians at the same time. 

I am heartily in accord with the article written by Charles 
E. Clevenger in INTELLIGENCER for Twelfth month 19th, and 
the individual sentiments of very many of our members who 
are not writers, but good interested workers. 

Avondale, Chester County, Pa Francis W. Hicks. 


THE BULL LECTURES. 

The first of the William Levi Bull lectures on Christian So- 
ciology for the season of 1904, to which a cordial invitation to 
all is given by the Episcopal Divinity School of Philadelphia, 
will be given on Third-day evening of next week, First month 
5th, in the New Century Drawing Room, 124 8. Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, by Dr. Washington Gladden, minister of the Con- 
gregational Church, of Columbus, O., and the second on Sixth- 
day evening, First month 8th, in the same place, by Dr. Talcott 
Williams, of Philadelphia. Dr. Gladden opens the series, which 
is described as a “ Symposium on the Labor Question,” by a re- 
view of “ The Past,” and Dr. Williams’ part of the general sub- 
ject relates to “ The Corporation.” On Third-day, First month 
12th, “The Union” will be discussed by Dean George Hodges, 
D.C.L., of the Cambridge, Mass., Episcopal Theological School, 
and on Fifth-day, First month 14th, Dean Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, LL.D., of the Harvard Divinity School, will 
speak of “The People.” All the speakers have done much 
original and special study of the contemporary problems of 
labor and capital. Dr. Gladden, both in Massachusetts and in 
Ohio, has been an industrious and painstaking investigator of 
actual social conditions. Dr. Williams is too well known to all 
readers of the Philadelphia “ Press” by his exhaustive articles 
on every important social subject to need local introduction. 
Dean Hodges is warmly interested in every movement for the 
advancement of righteousness and for the study and practi- 
eal application of social problems. He is enthusiastic in his 
encouragement of settlement work, and it was largely through 
his interest that Kingsley House was established in Pittsburg. 
In the organization of a branch of the Christian Social Union 
he took a leading part. In 1894 Dr. Hodges was elected dean 
of the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass. He 
was for several years the secretary of the Christian Social 
Union, and has also been a delegate to the General Convention 
from both the Dioceses of Pittsburg and Massachusetts. 
Among his published works is one that deals especially with 
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Dr. Peabody is 
not only dean, but also Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in the Divinity School of Harvard University, and his 
lectures on “ Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” published ° 
two years ago, rank among the foremost discussions of this 
aspect of Christianity. 


social problems: “ Faith and Social Service.” 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The autumn series of University Extension Lectures at Fif- 
teenth and Chestnut Streets closed on the evening of Twelfth 
month 15th, with an address by William Garrott Brown, on 
“Andrew Jackson and the New Democracy.” Next week the 
course is to be resumed, when E. L. 8S. Horsburgh, of Oxford 
University, England, is to begin his work. He is to deliver 
eighteen illustrated lectures in Association Hall during the 
next three months, and the subjects as announced seem very 
attractive. His first course will consist of six illustrated lec- 
tures on “ The French Revolution” on Third-day evenings, be- 
ginning First month 5th. This will be followed by an illus- 
trated course on “ The Age of Napoleon,” beginning Third-day 
evening, Second month 16th. Besides these evening lectures, he 
will deliver a course of six illustrated lectures on Fifth-day 
afternoons, beginning First month 7th, on “ Renaissance Art.” 
These will be followed by six other Fifth-day afternoon lectures 
by Frederick H. Sykes, Ph.D., of Columbia University, on 
“Victorian Poets.” 

E. L. 8. Horsburgh is staff lecturer for the Oxford University 
Extension Society, and for the American Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching. For twelve years he has given 
up all other occupation and has employed himself altogether in 
University Extension lecturing. In his entire devotion of his 
time for so long a period to public lecturing, E. L. 8. Horsburgh 
stands unique among University Extension lecturers in Eng- 
land. Splendidly equipped for his work, with an attractive 
personality, a fine enthusiastic spirit, he impresses his audiences 
with his intense earnestness, and commands for the subjects of 
bis lectures a sympathetic hearing. His great success in the 
University Extension movement in England renders it fitting 
that he should take up this year in Philadelphia the work so 
admirably done last winter by W. Hudson Shaw. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A large meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Edward Palmer, at Lang- 
horne, on Fifth-day evening, when the paper of the evening on 
“The Higher Criticism of the Bible,” by William Ivins, ex- 
cited much favorable comment. ; 

He said: “The purpose of the Bible was not to secure in- 
fallible dates, but to interpret God’s dealings with his people. 
Friends particularly, who interpret the Bible spiritually, not 
literally, in the earnest search for truth, would find by the aid 
of the so-called higher criticism a beauty and consolation they 
did not dream of.” . 

Dr. Harvey Lovell remarked that true spirituality and sci- 
ence agree, and that true science was the right interpretation 
of nature and God. 

A paper from the Philadelphia Friends on the subject of “ In- 
spiration,” was read. 

Charles F. Palmer recited the “Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
and Grace LeCompte from “ Thanatopsis.” 

The question box brought forth the following queries: “Is 
it always best to tell the whole truth?” assigned to Dr. Har- 
vey Lovell, who thought in many cases if was not advisable. 

“How can we make life more pleasant?” was answered 
by Mrs. Anna Mather, who advocated being pleasant your- 
self and thus making it bright for some one else. 

Arthur Bye answered “ How can we make our association 
more interesting ?” by a few suggestions. Music would give 
life; one particular subject for a meeting and _ ser- 
vice, phases given by different people, making a deeper and 
not so superficial study of a topic, also the study of ancient 
religions would be most interesting and broadening.—Doylés- 
town Intelligencer. 


York, Pa.—Professor Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore 
College, attended the Friends’ meeting in this city on the 20th 
of Twelfth month. 

Owing to the extreme inclemency of the weather, the at- 
tendarce was small, but those who were so favored to be 
present were deeply interested. After the regular meeting for 
worship, Professor Battin gave an address on the subject, “ The 
Philosophy of Quakerism.” 
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After an impressive silence, the meeting closed, each Friend 
feeling more of a Friend, and others wishing to know more oi 
Friends. B. K. C. 

KENNETT SQuARE.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held the evening of Twelfth month 9th at the home 
of John and Sarah Myers. 

The president, Sharpless Lewis, opened the meeting by read- 
ing the 7th chapter of Jeremiah. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Sarah Myers read the chapter on Meetings for Worship from 
the Discipline. 

Elizabeth Hicks presented a paper on the “Life of John 
Woolman,” showing his great influence against slavery, not 
only in the Society of Friends, but everywhere. He visited the 
homes of more than 1,100 slave-owners. 

A new edition of Woolman’s work, published last year, shows 
that the interest in him still lives. 

Mae Myers gave a five-minute talk on Jacob Riis. She also 
read a paper of Robert Janney from the “Asbury Park Jour- 
nal.” 

After a short silence, the meeting adjourned, to meet First 
month 6th at the home of Harry Hicks. 





Woopstown, N. J.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association met in the meeting house Fifth-day 
evening, Eleventh month 19th. Abbie Woolman opened the 
meeting with a Bible reading. After the reading of the min- 
utes Joel and Mary Borton gave a very interesting report of 
the General Conference of Young Friends’ Associations, held at 
Wilmington, Del., Eleventh month 14th, this concluding the 
business. 

Edith Flitcraft read a sermon by Dr. David Gregg, delivered 
in the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, the 
subject of which was “The Quakers as Makers of America,” 
which was published in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for First 
month 19th, 1903. 

Annie E. Pancoast prepared a quiz of thirteen questions on 
this paper. These, being distributed among the members, were 
answered as the names were called. This proved a very ef- 
fective way of bringing out the strong points of the sermon. 

After a few moments’ silence, the meeting adjourned. 

MARTH C. MILLER, Secretary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

“The Elizabethan Lyric” (Macmillan) is a study in a fas- 
cinating subject, by John Erskine, Fellow in Columbia Univer- 
sity. The author traces the development of English song 
through its idyllic, lyric and dramatic periods, taking up in 
turn the pre-Shakespearean lyric writers, the sonneteers and 
the playwrights. He says many good things of the great poets 
of that stately age. Thus, in considering the pastoral period, 
he writes that Spenser’s “serious and lofty spirit represents 
the age with most dignity.” And he refers to the “stray 
Elizabethans ” of our own day who, “ perhaps in vague imita- 
tion of Herrick,” are composing “a type of pseudo-Elizabethan 
lyric, light in subject, dainty and musical in manner, and senti- 
mental in mood.” 

In “the spacious time of Great Elizabeth” the art of song- 
writing was in the air. We have a beautiful rhymed Latin 
prayer from the pen of Mary Queen of Scots. Queen Elizabeth 
herself had her lyric moods, and we possess one of her son- 
nets which, with prerogative surely royal in its generosity, she 
spread out into 44 lines! Her father, too, concerned himself 
with musical composition and song writing. Here is a season- 
able strophe from a song by bluff King Hal: 


“Greene groweth the Holly, so doth the Ivy; 
Though Winter blasts blowe never so high, 
Greene groweth the Holly... . 

The Holly groweth greene with Ivy all alone, 
When Flowerys cannot be seene, and 
jreenewoode Leaves be gone.” 

In the “ Century ” for First month an article on “An Ameri- 
can Palace of Art” describes Fenway Court, the “ Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum in the Fenway,” in Boston. Some 
idea of the beauties of this Italian palace with its wealth of 
valuable paintings and treasures from many lands can be gath- 
ered from the articles and from the excellent photographs 
which illustrate it. 

Among other good things may be mentioned “An Unexpected 
Strike,” being the amusing story of an employer who struck, 
and Maurice Maeterlinck’s little dissertation on “Our Friend, 
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the Dog,” in which the trials of a dog in learning the ways of 
man’s world, his relation and devotion to his master, 
are told in an amusing, novel and whimsical way. 
“The Latest News from Lhasa,” an account of the sojourn of a 
Japanese priest, Ekai Kawaguchi, in the capital of the forbidden 
country, is interesting and in the nick of time in view of the 
British expedition now in Thibet. 

“St. Nicholas” opens with a story, founded on facts, of 
Jimmy Dandy, who was made “An Officer of the Court” by a 
wise judge and helped reform a trying neighborhood. It also 
contains an account of “How We Bought Louisiana,” with a 
full-page map of the United States, showing the Louisiana 
purchase. 

In “Scribner’s Magazine ” F. S. Delienbagh describes “A New 
Valley of Wonders” in Southern Utah, which seems by the 
illustrations to rival in beauty and grandeur the Yosemite 
and the Yellowstone. “The Seven Studious Sisters,” by Mar- 
garet Sherwood, is a pleasing satire on the higher education 
for women. 

Prof. T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literature of the University of Chicago, has, in 
“The University Record” for Eleventh month, an appreciation 
of “Gaston Paris; the Scholar and the Man,” a paper read be- 
fore the Romance Club of Chicago. Dr. Jenkins says of this 
French Academician and greatest as well as pioneer among stu- 
dents of neo-Latin linguistics, “ His marvelous industry, aided 
by a memory of exceptional power, enabled him to stand at 
the head of his profession. But he maintained himself there, 
it should not be forgotten, by a scrupulous attention to duties, 
large and small.” And again, “As a man also his life was in 
the truest sense a success, and we are putting the words of 
Shakespeare to a worthy use when we say of Gaston Paris: 


“ His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This is a man! ’” 





THE CHILD’S PLAYHOUSE. 


This poem, written years ago for the “ Pennsylvania Free- 
man,” is published by request. 


Who has not been a child and made 
A playhouse ’neath the trees? 
And who so old but groweth young 

When passing one of these? 


I saw one in a cool, green nook 
Anear a cottage wall, 

Built cunningly, with many rooms, 
And stored with playthings small. 


Prompt little hands had built stone walls, 
And swept the mossy floors; 

And sticks, across the openings laid, 
Were gravely called “ the doors.” 


On showy shelves, which oft would fall, 
Were treasures rare, I ween; 

The broken china glistened there, 
In blue, and red, and green. 


The golden light of childhood’s morn, 
While gazing, round me stole, 

And fragrance from its far sweet shores 
Swept, breeze-like o’er my soul. 


Once more I trod the green-mossed bank, 
Where ’neath a school-house tree, 
From tiny acorn cups we drank, 
And called it “ taking tea.” 


We played our “ meeting” o’er again, 
And I was preacher there, 

And with mock gravity we wore 
Our serious Quaker air. 


But thou who put on matron airs 
And played the “ mother” then; 

The fairest one of all our school, 
Now walketh not with men. 


Thou, too, whose dark eyes proudly beamed, 
The queenliest of that band 

Mid summer toils, hast gone away 

Unto the spirit land. 
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Those mosses sfill their little cheeks 
’Gainst sister mosses lay; 

While of the three who leaned on them 
But I, the weakest, stay. 


Oh, earth would be one funeral vale 
And life a thing of pain, 
If beauty did not live for aye, 
And God and love remain! 
—Ann Preston, in Pennsylvania Freeman. 





HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD. 
Calmly, calmly, lay him down, 
He hath fought the noble fight; 


He hath battled for the right; 
He hath won the unfading crown. 


Memories, all too bright for tears, 
Crowd around us from the past. 
Faithful toiled he to the last, 
Faithful through unflagging years. 


All that makes for human good, 
Freedom, righteousness, and truth, 
Objects of aspiring youth, 

Firm to age he still pursued. 


Kind and gentle was his soul, 

Yet it glowed with glorious might ; 
Filling clouded minds with light, 
Making wounded spirits whole. 


Dying, he can never die! 

To the dust his dust we give; 
In our hearts his heart shall live, 
Moving, guiding, working aye. 


—William Gaskell, in Unity. 


HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER. 
“And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord.” 
II. Kings, xix., 15. 
Lord, let me lay the tinsel down 
The senseless scepter and the crown 
That I must bear; 
The ermined robe of purple hue, 
The gauds and rings and jewels, too, 
That I must wear. 


Let me but cast them in a heap— 
All these; each is but poor and cheap— 
An idle thing. 
The robe, the scepter, crown and all 
But form a covering and pall 
To hide a king. 


I know the people bend the knees 

And bare their heads. It is to these— 
To this—this stuff; 

To ermine, velvet end to gold, 

To jewels glittering and cold, 
Tis not enough. 


*Tis not enough that they should deem 
The crown and trappings, with their gleam, 
A royal thing. 
Lord, were these piled upon the throne 
The cry would be for them alone; 
“This is the king ! ” 


Lord, let me lay this tinsel down— 

Be more than a mere gilded clown, 
Or jeweled sham. 

Let me aside these baubles throw 

That me they all may see and know 

For what I am. ' 


Let them but see my mind and soul 
Forever striving to the goal! 
But let me filing 
Away the purpled pomp, the throne, 
And hear them hailing me, alone; 
* Behold, the king ! ” 
—F. D. Nesbit, in Chicago Tribune. 
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CRIPPLED. 


Why hast Thou bound my feet, 

Then bade me toil ceaselessly after Thee? 

How should a thing so broken, incomplete— 

Ah, how should 1, Lord! plant these faltering feet 
Where shifting sands of Earth so baffle me? 


Have I not set thy limits? Who should know 
Better than I, what sloughs I lead thee through? 
Mine is the power to hinder—and make free: 
Walk thou with me! 
—Florence Earle Coates, in “The Reader.” 


FRILLS. 


A pale-faced, delicate-looking little girl was wandering list- 
lessly over the lawn in front of her beautiful home when the 
doctor’s buggy whirled by. 

“A pretty child, but so fragile!” we commented. “She 
doesn’t look strong.” 

“Never will be. Too many ruffles, and has to live up to 
them,” explained the doctor, briefly, with a frown at the float- 
ing sash, and dainty embroideries. 

“Foolish mother!” we began, but the old doctor cut us 
short with a wider condemnation. 

“Foolish world! It is the same thing that is the matter 
with half the sick, discontented, broken-down mortals around 
us—they have put on too many ruffles, and are wearing them- 
selves out with trying to live up to them. There are society 
frills that are keeping half the women breathless in their effort 
to compass them all; educational frills that are wearing out 
the lives of overworked teachers and crammed and harassed 
pupils, and business frills that are just as bad as any of the 
others. It really doesn’t matter much whether it is the mother 
who chooses to dress her child like a doll, instead of allowing 
her to enjoy herself like a healthy youngster, or the people 
who are trying to keep up a twenty-thousand-dollar style on a 
five-thousand-dollar income—it is all alike a sacrifice of life 
and happiness to ruffles.” 





THE NAZARENES OF AUSTRIA. 

The sect of the Nazarenes in Austria has many points of con- 
tact with Quakerism. Its adherents are Protestant in their 
tendencies and aims, somewhat resembling the Russian Stun- 
cists, as that body appeared at first. They are diligent Bible 
students, and persistently refuse to bear arms. On this ac- 
count, says the “ Christian World,” they are subjected to hor- 
rible forms of torture. The number of Nazarenes in Austria- 
Hungary is estimated at 50,000.—British Friend. 


THE FRENCH FARMER’S MARKET. 

The French farmer usually operates on a smaller scale than 
does the American farmer, and markets his produce in a dif- 
ferent manner. Instead of selling his chickens, eggs, sheep, 
pigs or cows to a traveling purchaser, or to a distant commis- 
sion merchant, he takes them to market and sells them him- 
self. The market is consequently a conspicuous part of every 
town. It is a wide-open square where, on market days, one 
may buy every sort of country produce. In the rural districts 
the more important railroad station towns are the market 
centers; the market exists not so much to supply the inhabi- 
tants as to give the assembled farmers the opportunity of sell- 
ing their produce to the dealers who have come there for the 
occasion. 

The writer happened to be in the town of Lemastre, in the 
south of France, on a market day in April, and had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the farmers and their produce, and the dealers 
who had assembled to buy and forward to the cities. As I 
stepped from the train, bleats of kids and lambs greeted my 
ears. They represented early morning purchases, and were 
boxed up ready to go out on the next train. The town of 
about 1,000 inhabitants was at the end of a branch line rail- 
road, and lay at the junction of three valleys in the Cevennes 
mountains, thus making it the center of a considerable terri- 
tory. The large market square was thronged with carts and 
cow teams, with people and live stock and with things to sell. 
It was not unlike an agricultural fair crowded into close quar- 
ters. 

The most striking thing about it was the orderliness of it 
all, even including the live stock. Everything stood without 
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hitching. A bunch of sheep waited by a store porch, and no- 
body seemed to be watching them. A group of spotlessly clean 
white hogs, having been hauled to market in a wagon, a straw 
bed was made for them on the dry ground, and there they 
slept with scores of people walking around and small boys 
and dogs threading their way about among them. A few 
yards distant other wagonloads of porkers were sleeping in 
comfortable groups. The animals are tame, because the 
French peasant, or small farmer, almost makes his live stock 
members of his family. 

Besides being a place at which to sell produce, this market 
was a place to buy supplies. Traveling merchants had col- 
lected there, and they had an interesting collection of shops on 
wheels from which they displayed their wares. They had 
everything—cheese, sausages, great loaves of bread, looking 
glasses, suspenders, rakes, rope, dishes, dress goods, ready- 
made clothing, hats, wooden shoes, books and notions. Even 
the crockery merchant had laid out a large stock in an un- 
traveled place and had a watch dog to help him. The market 
day seems to fill much the same social function that court day 
does in Virginia; everybody sees his friends as well as makes 
bargains; he also settles his debts, pays taxes if he desires to 
do so, and hears the latest news.—J. Russell Smith, in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


The New York Times recently gave space to the plaint of a 
correspondent relative to the present fashion of wearing mourn- 
ing. Part of it ran as follows: 

“Why, when, where and how did the custom originate? Of 
all the years in my life there never was a time when what | 
wore interested me as little as when my beloved father passed 
away. Does not the world appear dark and gloomy enough 
when such a blow is dealt us without the donning of such awful 
black? To have friends or relatives attend to wearing apparel 
in such sad, serious hours seems useless, positively absurd. 

“‘ Are we considered so weak-minded that the thought of our 
modiste or milliner is supposed to take from us our heart- 
rending sorrow? Is it worn to advertise our bereavement? ” 

There is just one excuse for the wearing of black as mourn- 
ing, and that is “advertisement.” A friend of the writer’s, who 
had always strongly condemned the custom, determined to ig- 
nore it, and adhered to the determination when she sustained 
her first bereavement in the loss of her mother. She says that 
her experiences were very painful. Every time she encountered 
a friend or acquaintance unseen for a short time previously the 
question was inevitably asked: “ How is your mother?” and, 
of course, the resulting explanations were distressing to the 
last degree. She was the victim of this innocent persecution 
for more than a year, and every repetition of the incident 
seemed to re-open her wound. One can readily see how the 
sombre garb, proclaiming, as it does, bereavement, inspires ac- 
quaintances to show tact and saves the feelings correspond- 
ingly. 

This purpose, however, would be served just as well by the 
wearing of a black band around the arm, or by some other 
slight sign, instead of swathing the entire figure in mourning 
garb,” It would seem, as the above quotation seems to allege, 
that the custom is largely dictated by affectation. It is par- 
ticularly to be deprecated where the young are concerned, yet 
one frequently sees mere children attired in crepy garments. 
We hope to see the day when common sense will be deferred 
to in this as in other things.—From “ Woman’s Interests ” in 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


BE ABOVE SUSPICION. 

The pastor of a church in Chicago received from the National 
Surety Company, of thet city, a circular letter regarding the 
character and habits of a young maf who had applied to the 
company for surety on a valuable bond. 

Among the numerous questions requiring answers was the 
following most significant query: 

“ Have you ever heard that applicant was suspected of 

(a) Intemperance? 

(b) Gambling? 

(ce) Speculating? 

(d) Dishonorable conduct? 

Here it will be noticed that the young man who aspires to 
a position of trust is required not only to be free from guilt, 
but even from mere suspicion of moral crookedness. 

Here is a lesson to every young man. Even a suspicion of 
immorality is a bar to positions of trust by responsible houses. 
—National Temperance Advocate. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
The American Historical and the American Economic Asso- 
ciations met in New Orleans. 







Christmas week has been the time of meeting of many of 
the great scientific associations. 7 

The fifty-third annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science began on the 28th ult. at St. 
Louis, with between 700 and 1,000 members present. President 
Ira Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins University, the retiring pres- 
ident, called the meeting to order, and introduced the new 


president of the association, Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of Labor. ‘ 












































The Affiliated Scientific Societies of America held their an- 
nual meetings at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. The organizations represented were the American So- 
ciety of Zoologists, the American Society of Anatomists, the 
American Society of Physiologists, the Society for Plant Mor- 
phology and Physiology and the Society of American Bacteri- 
ologists. 










The third meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion was held at Princeton University. The program included 
papers by Dr. William T. Harris, William James, and the ad- 
dress of the president, Prof. Josiah Royce, subject, “The Eter- 
nal and the Practical.” 








The Carnegie Institution has since its foundation received 
1,042 applications for grants. The grants called for $2,200,398. 
There were eleven applications for grants to carry on investi- 
gations in the line of religion. Astronomy claimed fifty-eight 
applications, with a total called for of $567,750, and in amount 
far exceeded the calls of any of the other sciences. 








The note given to Secretary Hay by General Reyes demands 
that the United States Government shall restore the State of 
Panama to its former condition, and keep hands off while 
Colombia reduces the revolutionists to subjection. Should 
these demands not be accepted, Colombia asks that the United 
States shall pay damages to her for the loss of valuable terri- 
tory, and that the amount of damages shall be determined by 
The Hague Court. ‘ 
















A recent dispatch from St. Petersburg predicts that the Czar 
will make such concessions as will prevent war between Russia 
and Japan, “ provided no unforeseen events force the hands of 
the governments concerned.” In the meantime both countries 
are making warlike preparations; Japan is getting ready to 
sufeguard Korea, and Russia has ordered 1,000,000 pounds af 
extra mess meat to be shipped from San Francisco for the 
War Department. Great Britain is taking advantage of the 
strained situation, and is hoping, by way of Thibet, to extend 
the railroad to a point in the Yang-tse Valley which is accessi- 
ble to gunboats from the sea. 










In a recent address by Sir Norman Luckyer on the subject of 
“ Education in England,” he said England had a commerce to 
defend and was determined to defend it; that we had gone 
about that task in a common-sense way and were resolved 
to be twice as strong as our neighbors, and, carrying out that 
principle, had built a two-power navy; and he would simply 
suggest that universities were as important in one direction 
as battleships in another; it seemed rather a pity that, if in 
the matter of battleships England was going to be twice as 
strong as one power, she should be content to remain only 
half as strong as another power in regard to universities. He 
suggested that £24,000,000 be invested, the income to be de- 
voted to the establishment of universities in England. 














The Mayor-elect of New York city, the young Tammany 
man, McCle!lan, has appointed as Police Commissioner, William 
McAdoo, who was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under 
Cleveland. He made a distinct impression in Congress, where 
he served for four terms, and was then defeated because of his 
hostility to a local “boss.” He is a man of whom it is said 
that “he will have to change his nature if he fail in devotion 
to the public interests or yield to the evil influence of a cor- 
rupt political organization.” Other of the early appointments 
were from among the best men in Tammany. But the good im- 
pression made by these promising selections was largely dissi- 
pated by the appointment as Bridge Commissioner of a man 
but little experienced in that profession and connected with a 
firm of Tammany contractors. Another particularly disap- 
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pointing selection was that of John T. Oakley for Water Com- 
missioner, a “typical Tammany saloon-keeper.” 

The Governor-General of Finland has been empowered to 
remove administrative officials and school teachers, excepting 
university teachers, without waiting for an inquiry into their 
conduct. This action is taken because of the continued ob- 
struction of Russian measures by officials. The “ Russifica- 
tion” of Finland, which had enjoyed constitutional liberty 
since 1442, began in 1899, when the Czar issued a decree mak- 
ing a knowledge of Russian obligatory for Senators, and re- 
quiring new Finnish laws to be confirmed by the Imperiai State 
Council at St. Petersburg. Additional measures established a 
drastic censorship, and compulsory military service, and cur- 
tailed the right of assembly. Officials resigned rather than 
carry out the odious regulations, and serious riots occurred in 
the principal towns. Finally, in 1902, the Senate was sub- 
ordinated to the Governor-General, and that official was given 
power to dismiss Judges and other officers. A large emigra- 
tion from Finland has resulted from this oppressive policy. 


NEWS NOTES. 
Rockefeller’s latest donation to the University of Chicago ag- 
gregates $1,850,000. 
Former Premier Zanardelli, Italy’s great leader, died on the 
26th, at the age of 77. 


Another section of the great Murray English dictionary is 
nearly ready, completing the letter “ 0.” 


An international petroleum pool has been arranged between 
oil interests of the United States, Austria and Russia. 


Ruth Miller Hoar, wife of Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
died suddenly at her home in Washington on the 24th. 


A private library valued at $100,000 has been bequeathed to 
the University of Virginia by Bernard Shipp, a literary recluse 
of Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Henry Thomas, translator at the State Department, 
Washington, a master of many languages, died on the 28th 
at the age of 68. 

The death-rate of New York city is reported to be as low 
as 18.15 for each 1,000 of the population. This is the lowest 
in the history of the city. 


Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, Professor of Pathology at Cambridge 
University, England, one of the most famous tuberculosis spe- 
cialists in the world, is in this country. 


As Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the Presi- 
dent has selected Lawrence O. Murray, of Chicago, a lawyer 
and at present secretary and trust officer of a trust company. 


Secretary Root has forwarded to the House of Representa- 
tives, through the Treasury Department, a supplemental esti- 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Monthly 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, 
Philadelphia 


Meeting: 
Under care of 


Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 11.30 a.m. 


First- 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First-day 
School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly “ Tolstoy.” 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 


Fair Hill. 
Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. 
day S¢thool, 2 p.m. 


First- . 
First 


month 


First- 


First month 3d 
First- 


3d 
Friends of White Plains will meet at 
the home of Wm. Moore, 78 Fisher 
Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


| 
| 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting and of Green Street Monthly 


First month lst (Sixth-day).—Plymouth 
Friends’ Association. 


First month 2d (Seventh-day).—Girard 
Avenue Friends’ 


First month 3d (First-day).—Columbus, 
O., Friends’ Association at the home of 
Isaac Butterworth. 


(First-day).—Byberry 
Friends’ Association, at the meeting 
house, at 2.30 p.m. 


Association. 
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mate of $2,526,100 for the defenses “ urgently needed” for the 
island possessions of the United States. 


The treaty of arbitration between France and Italy was 
signed at Paris on Christmas Day by the French Foreign Min- 
ister and the Italian Ambassador. The treaty is identical with 
that between France and Great Britain. 


Two of the alleged leaders in the Kischeneff massacres—Gen- 
tschin and Marosjeik—have been sentenced to seven and five 
years, respectively, at penal servitude. Twenty-two others 
have received sentences of one to two years. 


The issue of $7,230,784 four per cent. bonds are to be issued 
to pay for the friars’ lands in the Philippines. The amount is 
to be paid to the Pope, not to the friars, but is to be used in 
the islands for church extension and charities. 


Dispatches from Somaliland report an engagement in which 
700 British and native troops surprised 2,000 dervishes, the bat- 
tle lasting three hours, with 80 killed and 100 wounded. The 
British loss was 2 killed, 4 wounded and 1 missing. 


The metric system has been again brought up by a bill in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives. It calls for the 
adoption of the metric system by all departments of Govern- 
ment from First month, 1905, and throughout the country from 
1906. 


The shipments of anthracite coal for the past year show a 
total of nearly 59,000,000 tons, more than 5,000,000 over the 
best previous year, the tidewater price of which was about 
270,000,000, and for which the mine workers received in wages 
about $75,000,000. 


The new salary schedule of Philadelphia public school teach- 
ers is based on a ten-years’ period of service during which the 
grade teachers in the elementary schools, beginning at a mini- 
mum of $470 a year, are advanced $30 annually, making the 
maximuin $770. 


Word comes by way of London that the Transvaal will be 
unable to take up its share of the war loan in Second month. 
The stagnation in mining and the scarcity of labor are at the 
bottom of the hard times. Many are favoring the importation 
of Chinese as the only solution of the labor difficulty. 


The business done by the State dispensaries of South Caro- 
lina for the year amounted to $2,817,998, an increase over 1902 
of over $411,785. The net profits to towns and counties were 
$512,216; the net profits for the school fund, $126,266. “ This 
may be business,” says the Philadelphia “ Ledger,” “but is it 
reform ?” 


Governor Taft left Manila to return to the United States, 
Twelfth month 24th, going first to Tokyo to see the Japanese 
Emperor. It is expected that on his return to this country he 
will succeed Secretary Root as head of the War Department. 
While Governor of the Philippines he was earnest in his efforts 
to prepare the people of those islands for self-government. 


First month 6th (Fourth-day.—Kennett 
Square Young Friends’ Association, at 
the home of Harry Hicks. 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 
First-day School, 9.30 a.m. 


First month 7th (Fifth-day) —President 
Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, lectures at Swarthmore Col- 

— lege, at 8 p.m. 


First month 8th (Sixth-day).—Chester 
Friends’ Association. 


First month 9th (Seventh-day).—New 
Yérk Monthly Meeting at Rutherfurd 
Place, New York, at 2.30 p.m. 


Topic, 


First menth 10th (First-day).—Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s committee to 
visit smaller branches will attend 


Reading Meeting at 11 a.m. 
(First-day).— The 


“The year is closed, the record made, 
The last deed done, the last word said; 
The memory alone remains 
Of all its joys, its griefs, its gains; 
And now with purpose full and clear 
I turn to meet another year.” 





